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by private companies is safe, but inadequate and costly — $41.60 per 
$1,000 for life insurance, and only $50 on the average can be carried ; 
while co-operative societies offer cheaper rates, but are unreliable and 
often disappointing. Yet the author does not mention the German 
system of government insurance, which is both cheap and safe, although 
it does not yet provide for widows and orphans. 

In this volume the student of practical sociology has an advanced 
model of investigation of conditions and a revelation which must 
make its appeal to the conscience of the civilized world. The way is 
still open for students to analyze the facts of culture life and work out 
a more accurate method of measuring conditions and tendencies, for 
which this volume offers only suggestive hints. Altogether we have 
here a strong, honest, and instructive study, of great value to our own 
age and a monument for future historians. 

C. R. Henderson. 

The Care . of Destitute, Neglected, and Delinquent Children. By 
Homer Folks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 
Pp. 251. $1. 

The basis of adequate treatment of any social task is the history of 
past experience in all its aspects. The present volume is one of a series 
and must be considered in the light of the statement by the editor of 
the series on "American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth Century." 

These chapters deal only with " children who have been removed 
from their earlier environment and from parental control, and the 
direction of those lives and the burden of whose support has been 
directly assumed or provided for by public authorities or private 
charity." Mr. Folks treats of the conditions prevalent at the opening 
of the nineteenth century; public and private care down to 1875; 
removal of children from almshouses ; the state school and placing- 
out system ; the county children's home system ; public support in 
private institutions ; boarding out and placing out ; laws and societies 
for the rescue of neglected children ; private charities for destitute 
and neglected children, 1875-1900; delinquent children; present 
tendencies. 

The bibliography is select, annotated, and reliable. The judgments 
of the author are modestly and suggestively stated, rather as "working 
hypotheses" to be tested by further trial than as final dogmas; but they 
may be safely taken as the opinions of one of the first authorities in 
this field. 
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In connection with one statement we must record a protest : " The 
forces which produce poverty, neglect, and crime seem to be beyond 
our reach" (p. 246). In a thousand ways we are not only learning to 
deal with those already in distress, but we actually succeed in reaching 
and reducing the causes of distress, and Mr. Folks himself has been 
one of the wisest and most active agents in this larger, deeper, and 
more hopeful enterprise. In his present high position, won by merit, 
we shall expect still more from him in this direction, for his achieve- 
ments are always better than his promises. 

Charles Richmond Henderson. 



Municipal Administration. By John A. Fairlie, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Administrative Law, the University of Michigan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 

Professor Fairlie's book contains a very convenient collection of 
material. Part I gives a sketch of municipal history, from Babylon to 
Berlin and Chicago. Part II discusses municipal activities, including 
public health and safety, charities and provident institutions, education, 
and municipal improvements. Part III treats of municipal finance, 
and Part IV of municipal organization. 

Municipal government is a problem which we Americans have not 
yet solved, and every collection of facts which makes easier an 
intelligent apprehension of the situation is to be welcomed. 

One of the most curious features of our municipal development is 
the mayor. We have made him a sort of miniature president of the 
United States, with a large control over administration, with a large 
power of appointment and removal, and with a veto power on council 
legislation. We have pressed quite far the separation of function 
between legislation and administration, and have justified the omnipo- 
tent mayor partly by the analogy of president and governor, and partly 
by our distrust of common councils. It is one phase of the odd tendency 
of democracies toward Csesarism. 

This whole line of development is on false lines and must in time pass 
away. The very cue of evil in our cities is merely politics, and nothing 
more emphasizes and fixes politics in municipal affairs than mayoralty 
elections and administrations. In fact, our cities should not be 
patterned on the state or the nation at all, but on business corporations. 
In the state law and government are the main thing, and business is 



